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The Six and Twentieth Birthday of the Or- 
ganist’s Fur Cap. 
(Translated from the German for this Journal.] 
(Coucludet from ist "ws ek.) 

“For a long time we could not contain our- 
selves, and we scarcely remarked that our room 
was furnished with every convenience. At last 
we examined everything more closely, and went 
also into the chamber. There stood two clean 
beds, nor was the cradle for the little child for- 
gotten, so as to force from me the exclamation : 
‘ Really, extremely well provided for a jail !’ 

“ But the strangeness of the matter grew upon 
us, when towards evening an old limping hag 
came into the room, set upon the table a pitcher 
of beer, a pipe and tobacco, and a lighted lamp, 
and laid a hymn-book by the side of them. 

“ Margaret,’ said I, ‘ what does that mean ? 
Have we got to die, and do they mean to do us 
one last kindness ? ’ 

“ But strangest of all was, when the hag an 
hour after spread the table and brought on a 
strong soup and roast meat. 

“¢ It is certainly so, Andrew,’ exclaimed Mar- 
garet; ‘ we are doomed to death, and this is the 
last meal of the condemned! God have mercy 
on our poor children!’ 

“Town that I felt rather faint at heart myself, 
but yet I thought that surely we were guilty of 
no crime, that we were in the Residence of an 
upright and humane Prince, and could not be 
condemned unheard. These considerations bright- 
ened up our spirits; we took the hymn-book and 
sang : 

Though hell and every devil 

Should rise up and oppose, 
Dispersing clouds of evil, 

God’s will right onward goes! 
For what the Lord ordaineth 

Is sure to reach the goal, 





And still his rest remaineth 
For every faithful soul. 

“ After this singing came composure—a hungry 
appetite we had already—and so without more 
ado we seated ourselves at the table and partook 
of the excellent supper with a relish, after which 
we committed ourselves to the rest of a good con- 
science in our soft beds. 

“‘ Scarcely did the day dawn, when the royal 
breakfast came, and with it the old man, who 
again asked me, with a sneer, whether I would 
stay here or go on to Z——. My answer was 
the same as the day befoie, and the result the 
same. But the dinner and supper were uncom- 
mon good. 

“ So passed three days in succession, and we 
wanted nothing but our freedom and the expla- 
nation of our strange fate. 

“This came to us upon the morning of the 
fourth day, when an elderly gentleman entered 
my room with a packet of notes. It was the 
chapel director—the blessed worthy father of our 
kapellmeister there. © 

“*Wie gehts, Herr Cantor?’ was his saluta- 
tion. 

“** How goes it?’ I replied; ‘as well as it can 
go with a poor burnt-out cantor, held in jail.’ 

“¢ What the devil! Sir, do you take this 
house for a jail?’ exclaimed the stranger. 

‘© For what else?’ was my answer. ‘ And is 
not the fiend, whom you call Bastian, the head 
jailor ?’” 

“¢ Sir, are you mad?’ replied the chapel-di- 
rector. ‘Bastian the jailor? Bastian a fiend ? 
Bastian, that noblest of men, to whom you and 
your family will be indebted for your fortunes !” 

“T was as one fallen from the clouds, and 
begged for God’s sake that he would at last solve 
me this riddle. 

“The chapel director seated himself near me and 
told me how he knew all that had occurred to me ; 
that Bastian was the old pensioned servant of the 
blessed Prince, held in high esteem by the now 
reigning Prince, who through him wrought an 
untold amount of good in silence, and who took 
him into counsel upon all important matters. 
Nevertheless, the good old man had had in his 
life some very sad experiences, particularly in his 
younger days; a faithless wife had repaid his 
love by an ingratitude and wickedness that cried 
to heaven ; and his own graceless son, who long 
since fell under the axe of justice in a foreign 
country, had laid violent hands on him. All this 
had bleached his hair before its time, had bowed 
his neck and given him an appearance of misan- 
thropy, of which, however, there was no trace in 
his noble heart. But now he had begun to be 
ashamed of virtue and of every tender emotion. 





Hence it came that, whenever any feeling got the 
better of him, he, to hide the falling tears, would 
vigorously take snuff, laugh and sneer, and blurt 
out coarse words. This, as well as the deep scar, 
which he got from a robber’s sabre in defending 
his master’s life in Italy, and which disfigured his 
face so much, had placed him in an ambiguous 
light with all about there who did not know him 
well, so that he had become for the most part an 
object of mistrust—indeed, to many a sort of 
scarecrow. 

“When I told my sad story at the master fur- 


rier’s house, his heart had been quite touched, 


and he had thought at once of means to help me. 
Hearing me say I was a pupil of the great Bach, 
and having seen my organ preludes and heard 
me play, a plan for providing for me had instant- 
ly shaped itself in his mind, but one which it 
would have been quite impossible to execute had 
I persisted in my resolution to leave the Resi- 
dence and go to Z——. For the Prince, upon 
whom all depended, was just then absent at a 
hunting castle, and would net return for some 
days. 

“Therefore had he sedulously opposed the 
most fearful difficulties to my plan ; therefore, to 
hold me tighter, he had got possession of my 
organ preludes; and therefore, when he saw all 
was in vain, and that I was still bent on a pil- 
grimage to Z , he had had me brought into 
this house, which- to be sure was not in the least 
the jail, but the beautiful garden house, which 
the Prince had given to his faithful servant. 

“ And here now the noble benefactor fed the 
old and the young ravens, and had effected a 
provisional arrangement whereby I was to re- 
ceive good pay for teaching the princesses to 
play on the piano, until something better should 
have time to ripen. 

“TJ was thunderstruck at this narration, and I 
involuntarily stretched out my hands with Mar- 
garet to the door, and cried : 

“¢Q thou noble Bastian! forgive us our error, 
for we knew not what we did!’ 

“¢ And you know not now,’ continued the 
chapel director, ‘ what Bastian does. But trust 
in God, Herr Cantor. It will all come to a glo- 
rious end. At nine o’clock in the morning will 
commence the lessons with the princesses; and 
here is a little something for practice; a piano- 
forte will soon be here.’ 

“ Scarcely had he said this when a stately in- 
strument was shoved into the room, and behind it 
again asked Herr Bastian in a right sneering tone : 

“¢ Will the Herr Cantor still go to Z 

“‘No, no!’ I cried. ‘Here will I remain, 
noble benefactor, here be industrious, and bless 
you with my little innocents.’ 
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“« He, he, he!’ laughed the old man, snuffing 
in the most unseemly manner, and said: ‘ Well, 
then, the Herr Cantor is now free from the 
But if the 
same perhaps is not disposed to introduce himself 
to the cousin in his native town, or to the Herr 
Counsellor, or to have his skin drawn over his 
ears at the Red Ball, and if the Herr Cantor and 
his family can be better pleased here in the jail, 
he may remain with pleasure until something 





arrest and can go where he pleases. 





further turns up 

“Q thou noble, thou good Bastian! O thou 
poor misunderstood one!” here we all exclaimed, 
interrupting the worthy court organist. “ Give 
us the portrait here, dear grandfather,” exclaimed 
the grandchildren, stretching out their little arms 
toit. ‘Give us the picture!” eried we all ; and 
the old Bastian, amid blessings and kisses, was 
passed around the table and back to his place 
crowned with flowers. 

“ Children and friends,” said the court organ- 
ist, in a deeply moved and earnest voice, “ you 
are quite right. The noble friend has long been 
no more among the living; but the dead too 
shall live! Our Bastian shall live in heaven !” 

“ Hoch! hoch! hoch!” we cried, and drained 
the full glasses together. 

“ But now,” resumed the court organist, “ now 
hear what further took place. My lessons with 
the princesses were attended with the best suc- 
cess. In the way of eating and drinking and all 
physical necessities, nothing was wanting to me 
and mine. Margaret sewed and knitted. Bas- 
tian’s noble and instructive society made short 
the evenings for us, when I had usually to play 
my best to the good old man, and regularly every 
Saturday T received my bright ducats. 

“ Friends, that was a life as it were in heaven. 
But one day, while I was with the princesses, 
and was boldly improvising on the fine piano, 
there stood behind us suddenly the Prince! I 
thought the shock would embarrass me. But the 
Prince clapped me on the shoulders and said: 
‘Bravo, Herr Cantor! you must some day play 
the organ in St. James’s Church.’ 

“Ah, that had long been my most earnest 
wish. Often on a Sunday had I stood modestly 
near the keyboard, upon which the seventy-two 
years old court organist reigned supreme with 
master power over the superb work, and care- 
fully had I observed the treatment and the regis- 
ters. But I had never yet had courage to ask 
permission of the morose court organist to play a 
hymn. I knew that Bastian had given him my 
organ preludes, yet never had the old man, who 
was severely pained by gout and rheumatism, 
deigned to honor me with one friendly look. 

“ For a fortnight had his hands been palsied so 
that he could not play, and school-boy players 
bungled at that majestic organ of the first church 
of the Residence. 

“Then all at once the court organist sent me 
word that I might come and play the organ the 
next Sunday. Heavens! how happy I felt! I 
could scarcely wait for the dear Sunday. It was 
a feast day. The people poured in, and I knew, 
too, that all the court were in the church. 

“O, with what feelings I sat down upon the 
organist’s bench! With what feelings I beheld 
in front against the railing of the choir the whole 
princely chapel, with the chapel director at their 
head ! 

“ But awe and terror seized me when the stern 
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old master, the court organist, stepped up to my 
side, his lame right hand bound up in a cushion, 
and Bastian stood on my left. 

“ At first I held a long, deep tone in the pedal, 
and then I grasped the full chords of the whole 
coupled organ. Like a storm then I moved up 
and down the chromatic scale through all the 
octaves, and pushed the waves to the highest pitch 
of awe and terror. Then asudden silence ; then 
I let the kettle drums roll, all alone, and without 
any accompaniment. Now again the full chords 
roared, and now again drums solo. 

“ At last it all united in a double subject, fill- 
ing the whole vast church with a mighty mass of 
tones, and announcing the praise and greatness 
of the Most High with thunder and with angel 
voices, and so introducing the choral: Allein 
Gott in der ITéh’ sey Ehr’ (To God alone be 
honor, &e.,) which I now played strong and plain, 
without any tinsel ornament or burlesque frip- 
pery in the beginning or middle. 

The chapel director 
It was a grand, 


“ Now came the music. 
laid the general bass before me. 
gorgeous psalm of Handel, which was performed 
with all the pomp of modern instrumentation by 
an extremely clever orchestra. 

“T played my part with precision and discre- 
tion. But when I came to develope my great 
power in the last long and very brilliant organ 
solo, and for this purpose had drawn out al- 
together strange stops, and wove ingeniously into 
it the theme of the first movement, I remarked 
that the court organist, who had been creeping 
about in a surly manner, suddenly went off. The 
music was over, and now came the principal 
hymn. O God! it was my favorite one: Befiehl 
du deine Wege. The director had told me 
beforehand that it was the custom here to have 
this hymn preceded by a very long, elaborate 
prelude, in which the organist had a chance to 
show himself, and that I might occupy a quarter 
of an hour or more with it. 

“T did not have to be informed twice, but 
drew out all the trumpet and trombone basses, 
and began, the instant that the priest at the altar 
had pronounced the last word of the gospel, with 
amajestic adagio. Hereupon, with my left foot on 
the pedal, I introduced a powerful fugue, which I 
worked through all the parts with all the artistic 
subtleties which I had learned from my great 
teacher, and brought it to a successful close. 

Soft, but 
murmurous tones, like ocean waves, streamed 
through the vast cathedral, and the soul, shrink- 
ing and trembling, seized with pain and doubt, 


=) 


seemed as if it would sink into the depths of the 


“ Suddenly I changed the registers. 


foaming ocean; then high in the sun-lit clouds 
resounded the consoling angel voice: Befiehl du 
deine Wege. It was in fact the Vor Humana, 
which I had drawn, and with which upon the 
upper manual I carried on the melody with the 
lett hand, while the right hand and the pedal 
made the figural harmony. 

“ And so I closed the prelude, introducing in a 
surprising manner, just at the last phrase of the 
melody, the chime of bells. 

“Not a breath stirred in the immeasurable 
building. Bastian had long been smiling in his 
sneering way and taking snuff with great en- 
ergy; when, just as I was about to commence 
the hymn itself, God in heaven! out shot the 
court organist from behind the organ, and rush- 
ing towards me, cried with a thundering voice : 





“‘Down from the seat! He,’ turning to a 
pupil— he plays the hymn !’ 

“ As if struck by lightning, I left the seat. I 
thought I had done all very well, and yet I had 
to submit to be driven from a seat, of which I 
was not worthy, and to hear a blockhead of a 
school-boy make a mess of the noble choral. 

“Like a poor sinner I crept toa stool which 
stood by the organ, and sat down shivering and 
shaking. No one spoke with me. Bastian leaned 
obstinately still against the railing, and the others 
all avoided me, passed far before me, looking at 
me shyly. 

“T was scarcely able to sit through the sermon. 
Of what was preached, I did not know a word. 
There was nothing present to me but the feeling 
of my misfortune and the most disheartened 
brooding upon what I had done wrong, and how 
I could have been so stupid as to have really 
thought my playing good. As to any further 
organ-playing, it was no longer to be thought of. 
Crushed and humbled, I slipped home, where 
with tears in my eyes, I told my Margaret how 
horribly I had disgraced myself that day, and that 
now probably our splendor here would soon come 
to an end. 

“Thad no appetite at dinner. I had no con- 
solation, for Bastian had not yet come home. 

“Well, about three o’clock—no, what now 
took place, my dear friends, it is utterly impossi- 
ble to describe. At about three the chapel di- 
rector, the court organist and Bastian came into 
my room. Now, thought I, now it is coming— 
now they will shake thee, and probably drive 
thee away! The pain gave me strength and 
presence of mind, and boldly I called out to them 
as they entered : 

“¢Q,do not trouble yourselves, my masters! 
I know very well that I have done my task mis- 
erably, and that I am now to be hauled over the 
coals. But if you should take my life away, I 
could not do it better; indeed, I know not how 
it were possible; and at all events, I play more 
discreetly than your blundering choir boys.’ 

“A terrible burst of laughter from all three 
interrupted me, and the chapel director turned 
me clear round and exclaimed: 

“«Cantor, are you then actually mad, or is it 
only your way? You have to-day, without 
knowing it yourself, passed your trial in the very 
bravest manner. Cantor, you are now court 
organist at St. James !’ 

“*How? What do you say? Trial? Brave? 
Court organist ?’ I stammered, and sank down 
on a chair. 

“« Yea, verily,’ replied Bastian, and unfolded 
the Prince’s patent. 

“*Bat the letters danced before my eyes; I 
could not make out a word; and Margaret stood 
speechless with mouth open. 

“¢T must beseech you now for God’s sake,’ 
sobbed I, ‘my kind masters, do me the favor to 
give me a few right sound boxes on the ear to 
wake me up. For really this is some hoaxing 
nonsense of a dream.’ 

“« Eh! what dream ?’ said the chapel director. 
‘ Hear how it all came about, and then you may 
box your own ears for being so bewildered. 
Long since had Bastian proposed you to our gra- 
cious master as the substitute for our worthy but 
sick court organist; and since the latter had long 
wished to seek rest and retirement, but was un- 
willing to resign his post to any but a skilful 
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master; and since the court organist had tried 
your organ preludes and praised them highly to 
the Prince, it all depended upon ascertaining 
whether you were practically competent to the 
work.’ 

«* Therefore,’ the old court organist took up 

the story, ‘ therefore I did not let you play im- 
mediately, in order that you might first of all 
become familiar with the instrument and with the 
registers. And therefore was your trial ap- 
pointed for to-day without your knowledge, lest 
your fingers should be lamed by fear.’ 
" we And therefore,’ resumed the director,— 
‘therefore I brought out to-day the great, diffi- 
cult Handelian Psalm, which is a real doctor’s 
test for an organist. What effect you have pro- 
duced by your playing, you may best judge from 
what took place here with our worthy court 
organist. Scarcely were you down from the 
organist’s bench, when he caught hold of me with 
his left hand and urged me to go home with him 
and assist at an execution. I knew not what he 
meant, but I went with him. We were scarcely 
inside of his house when he cried out with a hid- 
eous voice : ‘ Wife, an axe here!’ ‘An axe?’ 
asked the good woman, terrified— an axe, Mat- 
thew? What do you want of it? What ails 
you?’ ‘Anaxe,I say! I wish to hew off these 
useless members. Wife, I tell you, you never in 
your life heard organ-playing ! My performance 
—old-fashioned, insipid stuff compared to An- 
dreas!’ And just for that reason I will never 
touch another key, and do as it stands written in 
the Bible: If thy right hand offend thee, cut it 
off and cast it from thee! Why, did not the fel- 
low actually make child’s play of me? Did not 
your old man sit behind the organ with the bel- 
lows-blower, weeping like a fool, when the mali- 
cious spirit on the seat in front there figured the 
choral with the Vor Humana? O wife! if [had 
let him also play the hymn, who knows what sort 
of excesses he would have committed ? Perhaps 
Tshould have had to fall upon his neck before 
the whole chapel and utterly disgrace myself! 
So I let Habakkuk play, and gained time, after a 
few false fifths and octaves, to compose myself the 
best I could. But on reflection, were I to hack 
my fingers off and cast them from me, would that 
help the brave Andreas at all ? So, Herr Kapelldi- 
rector, come right away now to the castle. The 
church is out, and the affair must be settled.’ 
‘You are right, old friend,’ answered I, and off 
we went to the Prince, with whom, when we were 
introduced, we already found Bastian. The 
Prince was extremely well pleased with your 
playing, and caused to be made out for you upon 
the spot the patent as substitute court organist at 
St. James’s, with all the income and emoluments, 
at the same time pensioning our old friend here 
with his usual full salary.’ 

“ T assure you, my dear friends, the scales fell 
from my eyes at this relation of the chapel direc- 
tor. I was really and truly court organist. Like 
a crazy man I danced about the room, and em- 
braced now Bastian, now the chapel director, 
now Margaret, now the court organist, and now 
the stove. Wine was brought, and in the whole 
Residence there were no happier mortals than 
we. We were as joyful as we are to-day. 

“But all those good men are missed to-day. 
Before a year had passed, we buried the vener- 
able court organist, and Bastian contrived it ad- 
mirably again that I should be formally installed 





in my office on the seventeenth of December, 
just a year from the day that I had made ac- 
quaintance with him at the house of master 
Kilian. You should have heard me then—how I 
made the old organ work together! For now I 
was sure of bread, and everywhere respected and 
honored. Verily, I played the organ like a 
lion ! 

“ Two years afterwards the noble Prince went 
to his fathers, and the good Bastian soon followed 
him, constant, as ever, in death. The chapel 
director too went home, but left us in his place 
his gallant son. 

“ The leather-dealer died, the Counsellor died ; 
but we, friends, we still live, and mean, if it 
please God, to enjoy life now right heartily. To 
be sure, I am just now an amiable youth of five 
and sixty years. And 
our Prince, our gracious Grand Duke, will, should 
I chance i 

Two servants in a rich court livery here inter- 
rupted the cheerful old man. They bore into 
the room a heavy basket, and one of them handed 
to the court organist a billet from the Grand 
Duke, which the old man opened with a trem- 
bling hand, and, while all rose reverently, read 
aloud as follows : 


Is it not so, Margaret ? 





“ My dear Court Organist: 

Iam not unaware of what a happy day you 
have experienced. Therefore I send you here a 
basket of my good Sillery, and wish we both may 
have the happiness to celebrate the fiftieth jubilee 
of your office, when you shall receive speaking 
evidences of the good will of 

Your affectionate, &c.” 


And now burst forth without restraint the ery : 

“Long live his royal highness, our Grand 
Duke, the honored father of our land! Loch! 
hoch! hoch!” 

The champagne corks flew, and for the infinite 
jubilation no one could hear his own voice. 
Tongues stammered, but so much the more elo- 
quently spake the sparkling eyes. 

The good-hearted court preacher glowed like a 
Whitsuntide rose, and could do nothing else but 
laugh and wonder. The kapellmeister had his 
arm around the old grocer’s neck, and both wept 
for love and kindness. 

Then suddenly the court organist rapped ona 
glass with his knife and cried : 

“ Silence! silence, my friends! There is still 
some one wanting in the company, and he must 
now come forth. Margaret, the faithful fur cap 
is still living.” 

“Tn with him!” we all cried; “in with the 
fur cap!” 

Then the mother of the house, much affected, 
brought the cap upon a salver, and set it down 
upon the middle of the table. All at once we 
grew sober and still, and I rose and solemnly 
began : 

“ Six and twenty years ago this day, O fur 
cap, wast thou born! Thou art indeed one of 
the least out of Kilian Brustfleck’s furriery ; but 
thou wast the instrument of the heavenly Father, 
who through thee led his unfortunate and waver- 
ing children to good fortune ; and how far behind 
thee stand thy whilom brothers and sisters, the 
fairy, sable, fox-skin and lamb-skin caps, which 
have long been buried in the kingdom of the 
past, and no one thinks of them, although they 





once esteemed themselves thy betters. Small 


and insignificant thou mightest appear, but from 
small causes great results do often flow. Is the 
life of the respected man, whose head thou wast 
destined to keep warm, a matter of no prime and 
national importance? Then at least what was 
brought about through thee was wonderful and 
full of blessing. Therefore, long live, O fur cap ! 
In the safe sereen far be from thee the corrupt- 
ing moth and gnawing mouse; far be the sport- 
ing mastiff and the fondling cat; and may grand- 
children and great-grandchildren at the sight of 
thee with gratitude and love remember him who 
was the first to wear thee !” 

“Amen!” exclaimed the whole company. 
“ Vivat! long live the fur cap! Live all the 
caps in the whole world! Live the Grand Duke! 
Live Bastian! Long live the brave host and the 
mother! Long live the organ! Long live every- 
thing!” we all shrieked in mad jubilee, and drank 
and laughed, and sang and were happy until, 
long after midnight, everybody danced, sprang, 
slipped or tumbled to Be—thelehem. 


eS 


Hints for the Formation of a Musical Library. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF M. FETIS. 


It is with a musical library, as with every 
scientific or literary collection, the best must be 
that which is most adapted to the taste and wants 
of the possessor. It would therefore be not only 
difficult but unreasonable to attempt to decide 
positively upon the elements that ought to enter 
into its composition. The library of a learned 
musician will differ very essentially from that of a 
composer, and a singer’s from that of an instrumen- 
tal performer ; in a word, every one collects such 
works as are best calculated to augment his 
knowledge or satisfy his inclination. This is no 
more than reasonable ; for at the same time that 
it is impossible to possess everything that is valu- 
able, it is not only useless, bnt something worse, 
to gather round us piles of books and musie which 
we shall never have the leisure to examine or 
study. Successively to direct the attention to a 
multitude of objects, can give only superficial 
knowledge, instead of imparting solid instruction. 
Before collecting a musical library, it is therefore 
necessary to examine the use for which it is de- 
signed. This point once settled, the only ques- 
tion will be regarding such a selection as is best 
calculated to attain the end proposed. The ob- 
ject of this article is to offer some few hints 
towards making such a selection, of whatever 
nature it be. 

I observed that it is not possible to possess 
everything valuable; this is self-evident, for not 
only would it be necessary to employ enormous 
sums in the acquisition of all that has been 
written on or respecting music, but it must also 
be recollected that there is a host of works of ex- 
treme rarity, of which chance alone could put us 
in possession. The most complete musical library 
ever collected was that of Padre Martini, which 
contained the works of nearly seventeen thousand 
writers and composers, and yet, even at the 
period in which it was formed, it was very in- 
complete, and would be still more so at the pres- 
ent day.* Next to this library, the most numer- 
ous ever formed by an individual, comes that of 
the court of Vienna, which is maintained with 
great care, and has been successively enriched 
several amateurs of music. The Bibliotheque 
du Roi, at Paris, possesses a fine collection of 
works, both theoretical and practical; this col- 
lection dates from the gift made by Sebastian de 
Brossard to Louis XIV. of his musical library, 
which has been augmented by several successive 
additions. It is particularly estimable for the 

* Of this library it ought to be known that it con- 
sisted not only of works, &e., on music, in all its 
various branches, but also of every book wherein tha 
subject was merely incidentally mentioned. A single 
page concerning music in a volume was a sufficient 
inducement for the learned Abbate to place it in his 
collection. 
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number of ancient works which it contains. After 
this comes the library of the Ecole Royale de 
Musique, which is numerous, but chiefly remark- 
able on aceount of its collection of dramatic 
music. A well-known amateur, Mr. Poelchau, of 
Berlin, and the Abbate Santini, of Rome, are pos- 
sessed of musical libraries which pass for the best 
in Europe; in effect, they are rich in works in 
every department of the art, but are not less in- 
complete than those I have named, it being im- 
possible to amass everything. 

It is necessarily to public establishments that 
we are led tolook for a complete assemblage of 
all that is known relative to music ; but, however 
active the zeal of the librarian, he is sure to meet 
with obstacles that paralyze his efforts. Money, 
too, which is so profusely lavished on objects use- 
less, nay, worse than useless, is always wanting 
for the acquisition of what is necessary. For in- 
stance, the library of the Ecole Royale de Mu- 
sique, rich as it is in scores of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, possesses little or noth- 
ing of the fifteenth and sixteenth. The sacred 
music of the German school is almost entirely 
unknown there; nothing is found but fragments 
of the works of Bach, Handel, and the other 


great men who enriched the domain of music 
from 1700 to 1750. Of compositions for the 


organ there are absolutely none, and it is nearly 
the same as to what regards the theory and his- 
tory of the art. Under the reign of Napoleon, 
all these deficiencies had been stated, and a me- 
moir presented on the subject, and funds to the 
amount of six hundred thousand francs were on 
the point of being granted, as well for completing 
the building as for making the necessary acquisi- 
tions, when the restoration took place. The 
Ecole Royale then passed from the jurisdiction 
of the Minister of the Interior into that of the 
Minister de la maison du Roi, and the imperial 
ordinance was never carried into execution. By 
a very simple means, the library of the Ecole 
Royale de Musique might be rendered one of the 














most complete in Europe, and that is, by adding 
to it the collection of ancient music in the Bib- 
liotheque du Roi, thus consolidating the two col- 
lections, and making one complete library from 
two incomplete portions. But, unfortunately, 
these two establishments belong to different ad- 
ministrations, and it is not likely that so desirable 
an arrangement will ever take place. 

The formation of a great public library of 
music, in order to fulfil its object, which is that of 
furnishing means of instruction in all the depart- 
ments of the art to those who frequent it, ought 
to be directed according to the following princi- 
ples: 

In the first place, two great divisions should be 
made; the one of musical literature, the other of 
practical music, of which the following is a 
sketch. 

The first division should be distributed into 
classes. 

I. GENERAL LITERATURE OF MUSIC. 

Subdivisions. 
1. Origin and invention of music. 
Beauty and utility of this art. 
Of its nature and uses. 
Of its effects on the moral affections. 
Of its effects on the physical constitution of 
aud animals. 


II. HISTORY OF MUSIC. 
Subdivisions. 


3. 
4. 
5. 


man 


1. General history of music of all nations and 
of every age. 

2. Particular history, which may consist of 
three divisions: 1. Ancient music; Music of the 
middle ages ; 3. Modern music. 


The history of Ancient Music embraces that 
of the Egyptians, Hebrews, Greeks, and Ro- 
mans; and each of these divisions includes what- 
ever has been written on the musical svstems of 
these people, their notation or semiography, their 
rhythm, musical instruments, &c. This class is 
very extensive. 

The history of the music of the Middle Ages 
may be divided into the eastern and the western ; 
the eastern comprehending whatever has been 











written relative to the music of the Greek, Ethio- 
pian, and Armenian churches; the western em- 
bracing the history of the Gregorian and Am- 
brosian chant, and whatever has been written 
on figured song, notation, formation of systems, 
invention of harmony and counterpoint, popular 
songs, music of the troubadours and minstrels, 
instruments, &e. 

The history of Modern Music may be divided 
into general and particular, and consists of all 
that has been written on the successive progress 
and revolutions of the art, not only in different 
parts of Europe, but throughout the world gen- 
erally. The catalogue of this single division 
would form more than twenty octavo pages. To 
this must be added the particular histories of 
church music, of dramatic music, of the biography 
of composers, both for the voice and for instru- 
ments, singers, and instrament makers of every 
kind, as well as of bibliography or literal history, 
dictionaries, &e. These latter divisions comprise 
more than twelve hundred articles. 

The second great division of musical literature 
includes all that relates to ‘the theory and prac- 
tive of music, and may be divided as follows : 

I. The Mathematical and physical part, subdi- 
vided into three relations; the first including all 
that relates to acoustics or the science of sounds, 
to the organ of hearing, to the voice and echoes ; 
the second, comprehending the calculation of 
proportions, and the temperament and tuning of 
instruments; the third, treatises for the construe- 
tion of instruments. This part comprehends 
more than six hundred articles. 

II. The rudiments of music, divided into four 
sections: 1st, notation, solmization and rhythm ; 
2d, solfa-ing ; 3d, plain song and figured song ; 
4th, the methods of performing on different in- 
struments. More than three thousand articles 
are comprised in this part. 

III. The theory and practice of Harmony and 
Composition, divided into four sections: Ist, sys- 
tems of harmony ; 2d, treatises of intervals and 
chords, and methods of accompaniment; 3d, 
counterpoint and fugue ; 4th, composition in gen- 
eral, which is composed of treatises on melody, 
on poctical and musical rhythm, on the employment 
of instruments and voices, on orchestral effects, 
and on the poetry of music. In this part are 
contained nearly two thousand articles. 

IV. Musical Criticism and Literature, contain- 
ing, Ist, treatises on expression, style, and taste ; 
2nd, considerations on the amelioration of the 
musical art, and improvements in its methods 
and different parts ; 3d, polemic writings, pamph- 
lets, and satires; 4th, musical journals, 

Such should be the materials of the literary 
part of a grand pubhe library of music. 

I now come to the practical part, that is, to 
compositions of every kind. This part will con- 
sist of two divisions; the one comprising vocal, 
and the other instrumental music. 

This division of vocal music will be subdivided 
into three great sections: Ist, Church Music ; 
2d, Music of the Theatre; 3d, Chamber Music. 

Church Music must again be divided into sev- 
eral classes ; the first will embrace all the motets 
and masses, from the origin of composition in 
several parts, til about the middle of the  six- 
teenth century, in order to enable us to regard 
under one point of view all such music as had the 
mechanical combination of sounds, more or less 
perfect, for its principle; for the works which 
remain to us of these times offer little or nothing 
else, tll the period of the reformation of the art 
by Palestrina. 

The second class, of masses and motets, com- 
prehends all that was composed from the time of 
Palestrina to that of Carissimi, the inventor of 
the modern style, and of church music with ac- 
companinents. 

The third class includes masses, vespers, motets. 
The Deums, &c., from the time of Carissimi till 
1730, at which time wind instruments were intro- 
duced into church music accompaniments, and 
when commenced what may be termed musical 
coloring and the expressive style. This class 
will comprehend all that has been written to the 
present day. Church music might also be di- 
vided into schools, in order the better to show its 
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historical progression. In fine, a particular sec- 
tion should be set apart for all that regards the 
reformed religion, such as psalms and canticles in 
several parts, and in the languages of different 
countries, German masses, Te Deums, and ser- 
vices in German, English, Dutch, &e. 

Intermediary between church music and that 
of the theatre stands the Oratorio ; it is allied to 
the one by its object, and to the other by its 
dramatic expression, and may therefore be prop- 
erly assigned to a separate class. 

Theatrical Music, strictly speaking, contains 
but one class—that of the opera; yet it will be 
proper to divide it according to different epochs 
and schools. The first epoch of the Italian 
school comprises the first essays and the first 
works, from Giulo Caccini to Alessandro Scar- 
latti, the real inventor of the expressive and 
dramatic style. ‘The second epoch extends from 
the time of this composer to that of Pergolesi. 
The third commences with Maio and Jomelli, the 
inventors of musical coloring or instrumental 
effects. The fourth comprises all the works in 
which the accompaniment ceases to be a second- 
ary part, and claims a rank with the vocal; that 
is, all that has been written from 1790 till the 
present day. 

Of German Dramatic Music, the first epoch 
commences with Keiser, and finishes with Benda ; 
the second commences with this master and ex- 
tends to the time of Mozart; the third extends 
from the works of this great man to those of 
Weigl. A fourth epoch, which may properly be 
denominated that of philosophical music, begins 
with Carl Maria von Weber. 

The French School will also be divided into 
several epochs; the first commences with Lulli 
and extends to Rameau ; the second comprehends 
all that has been written from the time of this 
master to that of Gluck; the third and fourth 
are formed by Méhul, Cherubini, and their sue- 
cessors. For the comic opera, one class will com- 
prise the works of Duni, Philidor, Monsigny, 
Gretry, and their imitators, and the second will 
extend from 1790 to our time. 

Chamber Music will be divided into the mad- 
rigal, the canzonet, airs in several parts, the can- 
tata, detached airs, the romance, and national 
melodies of every country on the globe. 

Instrumental Music will be subdivided into 
concert music and chamber music, and each of 
these subdivisions will class according to different 
schools. 

Concert Music includes, 1st, all the ancient 
pieces, known by the French under the name of 
Suites, and by the Germans under that of Partien ; 
in other words, all small pieces in several parts, 
for the viol, lute, harpsichord, &c., of which kind 
is the whole of the music of the seventeenth 
century ; 2nd, symphonies for full orchestra ; 3d, 
concertos, symphonies, concerted pieces, &c. 

Chamber Music is of two kinds: the first com- 
prising works for several instruments, such as 
duos, trios, quatuors, quintets, sextuors, septuors, 
&e.; the second, all pieces for a single instru- 
ment, either alone or accompanied, viz., the solo, 
sonata, capriccio, fantasia, varied airs, preludes, 
fugues, &c. A sabdivision will necessarily be 
made for each instrument, while the organ will 
form a distinct class. 

Military Music will form a third division of 
instrumental music. 

A library formed according to the rules of 
classification, and as complete in all its parts as 
possible, would be worthy of such an establish- 
ment as the Ecole Royale de Musique, and would 
be productive of great utility in a nation which 
owes its success in the musical art to the superi- 
ority of its system of education. Let us hope 
that the government will one day be sensible of 
the advantages of such an assemblage of musical 
knowledge, and make the necessary sacrifices to 
supply the numerous deficiencies which are found 
in the existing one. 

I spoke in the beginning of this article of 
musical libraries formed according to the peculiar 
taste or studies of the individual ; it will at ence 
be understood that a library of this kind can 
form but a section, as it were, of the great collec- 
tion of which I have been speaking. A scholar, 
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for instance, desirous of pursuing his researches 
upon some branch of acoustics, would collect 
works belonging to the physical and mathemat- 
ical section of musical literature ; a professor of 
harmony and counterpoint, those appertaining to 
the theoretical part of his art; an organist, those 
treating of his instrament; and so of the rest. 
The historian of music, and the biographer of 
musicians and writers on music, are alone re- 
quired to possess a universal knowledge of the 
art. 
But it may be asked, what are the books and 
what the compositions to be selected in forming a 
musical library, and by what means can a knowl- 
edge of their titles and general contents be ob- 
tained? I answer, that this is not the place to 
enter into these details, for a mere catalogue of 
the materials for forming a great musical library 
would of itself fill several large volumes. The 
treatises of musical literature by Forkel and 
Licbtenthal, Gerber’s Dictionary of Musicians, 
and some other authors, are the sources whence 
this information may be obtained. Unfortunate- 
ly, these works are more or less incomplete, more 
or less faulty and erroneous. Iam led to hope 
that the “ Historical Dictionary of Musicians,” 
which I have composed, and the tables with 
which it is furnished, will leave nothing to be 
desired in this regard. 





Franz Schubert's Symphony in C Major. 
BY ROBERT SCILUMANN. 
[Translated for the London Musical World.] 
[Concluded.] 


Let the reader bring together and envelope in 
a slight catholic cloud of incense, the pictures of 
the Donau, the Stephansthurm, and the distant 
Alpine range, and he will: have a picture of 
Vienna itself, and, when once the charming land- 
scape stands livingly before him, chords will be 
touched which otherwise would never have re- 
sounded within his breast. On hearing Schubert’s 
symphony, and the clear, blooming, and romantic 
life it contains, the city rises up before me more 
plainly than ever, and it becomes once more per- 
fectly evident to me how it is that such works can 
be produced in exactly such a place. I will not 
endeavor to give the symphony a folio; the 
different periods of age vary too much in their 
tastes, and the youth of eighteen often perceives 
in a piece of music an event affecting the entire 
world, where a man sees only an occurrence 
relating to a single country, while the musician 
has thought neither of the one nor the other, but 
simply gave his best music, the music he had in 
his heart. But that the external world, to-day 
brilliant and to-morrow gloomy, often penetrates 
the mind of the poet and musician, is a fact the 
reader must believe, as well as that more than 
simply beautiful song, more than mere grief and 
jey, such as music bas already expressed in a 
hundred different ways, lies concealed in this 
symphony; nay, to grant it leads us to a region 
where we cannot remember ever to have been, 
we have only to hear such a symphony. We 
find in it, besides masterly technical musical skill 
of composition, life in every vein, the most deli- 
cate gradation of coloring, significance every- 
where, and the sharpest expression of individual 
points, while, finally, diffused over the whole is 
the romantic hue we have previously met in 
Franz Schubert. And then the heavenly length 
of the symphony, like a thick novel in four 
volumes of Jean Paul, for instance, who also can 
never end, and that for the best reason, in order 
to let the reader afterwards create for himself. 
How does this feeling of riches every where refresh 
us, while, with others, we have always to fear the 
end, and are so frequently grieved at being 
deceived. It would be impossible to imagine 
whence Schubert obtained such playful, brilliant, 
and masterly power of treating an orchestra, did 
we not know that this symphony was preceded by 
six others, and that he wrote it in the most mature 
vigor of manhood.* It must, at all events, be 








* Written on the score are the words: ‘ March, 
1828." Schubert died in the November following. 





accounted an extraordinary instance of talent, 
that a man who, during his lifetime, heard so few 
of his instrumental works performed, should have 
been capable of training so peculiarly each instru- 
ment, as well as the combined mass of the 
orchestra, so that they often sound like separate 
human voices and a chorus. This similarity with 
the human voice I have never met with, in so 
surprising and deceptive a degree, in the works of 
any other composer, except Beethoven’s; it is 
exactly the reverse of Meyerbeer’s treatment of 
the singing-voice. The perfect independence of 
the symphony, as far as Beethoven is concerned, 
affords another proof of its manly origin. Let 
the reader here remark how correctly and wisely 
Schubert’s genius is displayed. Conscious of his 
more modest capabilities, he avoids any imitation 
of the grotesque forms and bold relations with 
which we meet in Beethoven’s later compositions ; 
he gives us a work of the most graceful form, and 
yet interwoven in a novel manner, never depart- 
ing too far from the middle point, and always 
returning to it. Such must be the opinion of 
every one who has frequently studied the sym- 
phony. In the commencement, it is true, its 
brilliant character, novelty of instrumentation, 
breadth of form, charming alternation of the life 
of the feelings, and the completely new world 
into which we are transported, must embarrass 
many a person, as the first glance at something 
unusual always does; but even then there still 
remains the agreeable feeling which we expe- 
rience, for instance, after a tale of fairy-land or 
magic; we are quite convinced that the composer 
was master of his story, and that the connection 
of one part with another will in time, become 
clear tous. This sentiment of security is produced 
at the outset, by the gorgeously romantic introduc- 
tion, although everything then appears enveloped 
in mystery. Completely new, too, is the transition 
from this to the Allegro; the tempo seems not to 
be altered, and we are landed, we know not how. 
To analyze the separate movements would gratify 
neither ourselves nor any one else; it would be 
necessary to transcribe the entire symphony to 
give an idea of the novel character pervading it. 
I cannot, however, part without a word for the 
second movement, which appeals to us with such 
touching tones. There oveurs in it a passage— 
where a horn summons us as from the distance 
—which appears to me to have come from some 
other sphere. Every one listens in silence as if a 
heavenly spirit were stealing through the orches- 
tra. 

The symphony produced among us an effect 
produced by no work since those of Beethoven. 
Artists and amateurs united in its praise; and from 
the master, who had the work studied so carefully 
that the result was most magnificent, I heard some 
observations which I would fain have been able to 
convey to Schubert, as they would, probably, 
have caused him the greatest pleasure. It wilt be 
years, perhaps, before the symphony is firmly 
established in Germany, but there is no danger 
that it will be forgotten or neglected; it bears in 
itself the germ of eternal youth. 

My visit to the churchyard, which reminded me 
of a relation of the deceased composer, rewarded 
me doubly; my first reward, I received on the 
day in question. I found upon Beethoven’s grave 
—a steel pen, which I have religiously preserved. 
Only on festive occasions, like the present, do I 
use it; may what has flowed from it prove inter- 
esting to my readers. 


Johanna Wagner in London. 
Having presented the favorable view of this 
lady’s singing and acting, from the News, we give 


now what we find upon the other side. The in- 


dependent critic of the Leader (July 5) says: 


The memorable and somewhat disrespectful 
letter of Wagner pére, in which that gentleman 
expressed his belief that the English were no 
judges of music, and only good for money, finds 
a melancholy comment in the fact that the en- 
thusiastic admirers of JENNY Lip are the cold 
and astonished sufferers under JOHANNA WAG- 
NER. 





No one, it is true, would believe, from the tone 
of our most powerful organs of public criticism 
(with one signal and important exception), that 
Mlle. Wagner had not created an extraordinary 
sensation in London. But it is not our fault that 
the criticism of almost all our contemporaries has 
degenerated into a dilution of vapid and unneces- 
sary eulogy of all new singers, good, bad, or 
indifferent, who have found their way into the 
paradise of puffery. It is our humble but earnest 
duty to speak what we conceive to be the truth. 
We are, therefore, bound to record the fact that 
Mile. Johanna Wagner has narrowly escaped 
a total fiasco in this country. Whether the effect 
would have been the reverse had she made her 
first appearance in German opera, we are not 
enabled to conjecture; we think it would have 
been impossible to have selected a more unfavor- 
able introduction than J Capuletti ed I Montecchi. 
This feeble and trashy opera, with its meagre and 
effeminate pasticcio of worn-out reminiscences of 
tunes strung on to the silliest travesty of a beautiful 
story, is as dull and worthless a performance as 
any audience can desire. 

The weakness of the opera is rendered mon- 
strous by its Teutonic interpreters. Three Ger- 
mans to sing Bellini! Mlle. Wagner looks like 
Minerva in her armor, with her tall and lithesome 
figure, and the grace and ease of her bounding 
steps; but the incessant attitude-striking, after the 
manner not of sculpture, but of those prints of 
penny warriors so dear to children (1d. plain, 2d. 
colored), fatigues the admiring and diverts the 
doubtful critic. There has been so much nonsense 
talked about the statuesque, that it is time to 
remind some dramatic artists that poses are a poor 
substitute for feeling and intelligence. We con- 
scientiously avow that we fail to detect a breath 
of feeling or a gleam of emotion in that Pallas 
face from the first scene to the last. Only in the 
last act is there anything approaching an abandon- 
ment to the situation, and even there the sacred 
fire is not, and the passion is a careful trick. As 
to the singing, Mile. Wagner cannot be said to 
have a voice at all: she has a rough sketch, so to 
speak, of three voices, all equally harsh, imperfect, 
and unpleasing. Occasionally, it is true, there is 
a breadth of “ phrasing” not without a certain 
grandeur; but delicacy, refinement, finish, are all 
absent, and every now and then we are shocked 
and exasperated by sounds that are neither speech 
nor song. It is difficult to expect that Mlle. 
Wagner will correct these deficiencies; she has 
too high and too assured a reputation in Germany 
to take lessons any more. Dot us hope, at least, 
that she may improve her visit to London by 
hearing Mme. Jenny Lind and Mme. Viardot! 

We hear it said that Mile. Wagner cannot be 
fairly judged by those who have not heard and 
seen her as Valentine in the Huguenots, or Fides 
in the Prophete ; and of her Orfeo we have never 
heard but one, and that the highest, opinion. 
Nevertheless, we are too well satisfied that her 
dramatic reputation in England will not have 
been increased by her appearance. Omne ignotum 
pro magnifico. 





~——a 


Mme. Goldschmidt’s Last Concert in London. 


(From the Times, July 1.) 


Jenny Linp took her leave of the English 
public last night, in Exeter-hall, where a veritable 
multitude had assembled to greet her. The 
excitement of this occasion can only be compared 
in intensity and unanimity to that which was 
created on the night of her debit at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre—May 4, 1847. The universal sentiment 
last night was one of pleasure mixed with pain— 
for, if ever public performer may be said to have 
reigned in the heart of a nation, Jenny Lind has 
reigned in the heart of England, throughout the 
length and breath of which her name is familiar 
as a household word. The causes of this unpre- 
cedented popularity need not here be dwelt upon ; 
enough that, although Jenny Lind is one of the 
greatest of artists, it is not to her art alone that 
she is indebted for her celebrity ; and, on the 
other hand, while there is every reason to believe 
her one of the most single-minded and benevolent 
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of her sex, it is not merely her personal character 
that has raised her to the place she enjoys in the 
world’s esteem. Others have probably sung as 
well—perhaps (we doubt it) better, but no one, 
at least in our time, has sung like her; others 
may have been as kind and charitable, but none 
have publicly exercised the qualities of charity 
and kindness in a precisely similar manner. 
Jenny Lind, is, in fact, an original, in the fullest 
acceptation of the term. The grace which is hers 
belongs to herself exclusively. Even her voice, 
beyond the fact of its being a soprano, possesses 
nothing in common with any other voice we have 
heard; and though she has lived in a century 
remarkable for great singers, she has maintained 
a place apart from them all. 

Not to become rhapsodical, however, the 
“ Farewell Concert” of Jenny Lind last night is 
likely to be remembered for a long time to come 
by the audience and herself, since the demon- 
stration that accompanied it was worthy of both, 
and flattering to both. As it was undoubtedly the 
last concert, and as everything connected with the 
event must possess a certain kind of interest, we 
subjoin the programme :— 

PART I. 
Overture: ‘Clemenza di Tito,’....++++.++++. Mozart. 
Hymn for Soprano, Chorus and Organ—Mme. 
Goldschmidt, ......+eee.eeeeeeee0s Mendelssohn. 
Concerto Dramatico: Violin, Herr Ernst,.....Spohr. 
Sacred Cantata: the 130th Psalm—Solos, Mme. 
Goldschmidt & Mr. Lockey,...Otto Goldschmidt. 
PART Il, 
Overture: ‘The Ruler of the Spirits,’........ Weber. 
Aria: * Non paventar,’—Mme. Goldschmidt, Mozart. 
Concerto for Piano-forte, with Orchestra, 
f Otto Goldschmidt. 
Scena and Aria: ‘ Ah, non giunge,’— Mme. 
Goldschmidt, ...cecsccorsecccsceccccccce bellini. 
Fantasie: Violoncello—Sig. Piatti,...........Piatti. 
Swedish Melody: ‘ The Echo,’—Mme. Goldschmidt. 
Conductor............Mr. Benedict. 

From the above it will be seen that we should 
be spared the duty of criticism, even if it were 
_— under the circumstances, to be critical. 
Every piece in the programme (including the 
psalm and concerto of Herr Orro Go.p- 
SCHMIDT) had been already heard this season. 
We shall therefore confine ourselves to recording 
that the regret at parting with such a singer was 
made all the more poignant by the splendor of her 
performances, which left the fixed impression that 
Jenny Lind was about to retire into private life 
in the very meridian of her powers. When she 
first came on to sing in Mendelssohn’s hymn she 
was welcomed by a shout of applause from all 
parts of the hall, the orchestra included. As the 
concert progressed the enthusiasm of the audience 
got warmer and warmer, until, after the ex- 
tremely arduous and trying song of the Queen of 
Night (from Die Zauberflite), which taxes the 
highest notes of the voice so terribly, it became 
exacting and Jenny Lind was compelled to repeat 
the Adlegro—one performance alone of which is 
enough to shake the physical force of the strongest 
and most expert vocalist. The second time how- 
ever, was even better than the first. The great 


Jinale trom La Sonnambula presented threefold 


difficulties after such an effort; but these were 
overcome with ease, and the cantabile singing in 
the recitative and largo, “ Ah non credea” was 
unsurpassable for pathos, delicacy, and refinement, 
disclosing all the old beauties so often described— 
and especially that incomparable sotto voce shake 
at the conclusion—in colors more than ever 
attractive. This truly exquisite performance— 
listened to throughout by the whole of the vast 
audience in breathless silence—was followed by 
such a burst of applause as seldom meets the 
gratified ears of an artist. The audience were 
enraptured, and the singer was enraptured too 
—at least, if we may draw conclusions from the 
gush of song which followed in the rondo, “ Ah 
non giunge”—only to be likened in its beauty and 
impulsiveness to those “ protuse strains of unpre- 
meditated art” which the poet attributes to the 
skylark. The audience responded by cheer after 
cheer, and Jenny Lind was compelled to return 
to the orchestra; but, having yet another task to 
perform, she wisely declined to repeat the rondo. 
The last piece was the well-known “ Echo Song,” 
in which, as usual, the songstress accompanied her- 








self at the piano. There was something suggestive 
in this Swedish melody, which, after the reiterated 
“‘echos,” as everybody knows, terminates pianis- 
simo—like the music of some sweet voice heard 
from a long distance. Jenny Lind seemed to 
bestow more than ordinary pains upon this illusion, 
and lingered upon the few concluding notes, as if 
with a feeling that they were the very last to 
which she was ever to give utterance in presence 
of the English public. If such were really the 
case nothing could be more natural, since where 
so large a sympathy has been shown it is impossible 
to believe that it has not in some measure been 
reciprocated. Jenny Lind has given us good 
cause to think that she does not belong to the 
common race of artists, and that ingratitude does 
not belong to her nature. Let us, then, believe 
that the regret felt at parting was not all on one 
side, and that the slight tremulousness which 
imparted an additional charm to those soft and 
just audible tones at the end of the “ Echo Song” 
came from the heart of the singer, and meant 
something more than a simple expedient resorted 
to for the purpose of effect. Of one thing we 
are certain—the last notes of Jenny Lind will not 
very soon be forgotten by those who were for- 
tunate enough to hear them. They represented 
the final greeting of one who has rather been 
idolized than courted as an ordinary public 
favorite, and were listened to with an interest 
little short of painful. To portray the scene that 
ensued is not easy. The audience rose as one, 
applauding, cheering, and waving hats and hand- 
kerchiefs, with an enthusiasm that defies descrip- 
tion. The object of this extraordinary ovation— 
in which the ladies were quite as earnest as the 
gentlemen—was at length so moved by it that she 
caught the infection trom her admirers, and waved 
her own handkerchief, first to the audience, and 
then to the orchestra, with a heartiness that left 
little doubt of her emotion. When she had gone 
she was called back again, and the scene repeated. 

The end was thus worthy of the beginning. 
Jenny Lind won the favor of the English public 
from the first, and retained it undiminished to the 
last, which recent events have proved; and, as we 
take it for granted that few can be indifferent to 
what immediately concerns the welfare of one 
who—not merely by rare gifts, but by good works 
—has attained such distinction, we are glad of this 
opportunity to assure our readers that Madame 
Jenny Lind Goldschmidt retires from public life 
to devote herself to a home which is now, and has 
been since she was first married, one of unclouded 
happiness. 





Madame Jenny Lind Goldschmidt. 


(From the London Press.) 


It may be heretical—it may be paradoxical— 
but, even with the deafening cheering of last 
Monday night at Exeter-hall still ringing in our 
ears, We must pronounce the Swedish Nightingale 
to be a puzzle, both in her career as a vocalist 
and in her policy as an artiste. Asa lyric actress 
there is no other instance on record of a fame 
acquired by such an extraordinarily limited range 
of characters; and, as a concert singer, her range 
of music seems equally to have been confined to 
the narrowest limits. Jenny Lind was first heard 
in England in 1847. She achieved assuredly the 
greatest success ever known, and yet her dramatic 
reputation is based on Alice in Meyerbeer’s 
Robert le Diable, Amina in Bellini’s Sonnambula, 
and Maria in Donizetti’s Figlia del Reggimento. 
To state that these respective performances were 
perfection is an exaggeration. But her Norma 
was a signal failure. Her Susanna in Mozart’s 
Nozze di Figaro, always excepting that wondrous 
piece of vocalization, the “Deh vieni,” was 
singularly repulsive. Her Adina in tae Elizir 
was a terrible termagant, and her Lucia the most 
unloving one ever witnessed. Strange it is, but 
in one of her finest assumptions, in Spontini’s 
Vestale, she never appeared in this country. 
Taking her oratorio répertoire, we have those 
magnificent displays in the Messiah, the Creation, 
and in the Elijah, which will give Lind’s name 
much greater glory than her stage successes. Her 
collection of music for the concert programmes 
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exhibited little variety. Her eternal “ Echo” 
song, the “ Ah non giunge,” the “ Non paventar,” 
the scena from Beatrice, &c., with ever and anon 
“John Anderson,” a stray ballad of Balfe or 
Benedict, whoever was conductor for the time 
being, and some weak work of Herr Otto Gold- 
schmidt, and tke catalogue is soon gone through. 
Setting aside a miserable quibble that has been 
raised of the probability ot Lind’s return to sing 
for others, but not for her own account, assuming 
that this is a bona fide farewell, and not a Grisi 
juggle, the truth may now be told of Mme. Gold- 
schmidt’s final appearance. It has been given out 
that her chief reason for the campaign of this 
year in England was to enable her caro sposo to 
take his position, as she believes, as a second 
Mendelssohn. If this be true, it was an amiable 
but an unfortunate delusion, for, whether as pia- 
nist or composer, a more marked mediocrity never 
claimed public patronage than Herr Goldschmidt. 
In this respect Mme. Schumann, the unrivalled 
pianiste, has made as great a mistake as Mme. 
Goldschmidt. Polite toleration and fair hearings 
have been granted to the productions of Dr. 
Schumann and Otto Goldschmidt, and that is all. 


It is yet too early to enter into all the causes of | 


Jenny Lind’s popularity. Many judges think 
that it was mainly owing to her system of singing 
for charities, like that so successfully adopted by 
the celebrated Mme. Catalani. This supposition 
will not stand good, however; if Lind and Cata- 
lani had not been great singers, with artistic spe- 
cialities to distinguish them from the throng, their 
charitable policy would have availed but little. 
It is much more reasonable to ascribe the vast 
triumphs of the Italian and the Swede to their 
ingenuity in isolation. Catalani would never sing, 
if she could avoid it, with first-rate artistes. “ Moi 
et mes quatres poupées,” her well-known axiom 
for an Italian opera, has been imitated by Lind. 
Until towards the close of her career this year, 
Viardot was the only rival star permitted to 
approach Mme. Goldschmidt, whose ambition was 
so overwhelming as to originate Meyerbeer’s 
quaint observation as to its uncompromising char- 
acter. She has realized an enormous fortune, and 
yet it is, we believe, a fact, that for money she 
herself cares but little. To be regarded as the 
artiste, the singer, here was the impetus to her in- 
tensity in the execution of the duties she took on 
herself. a 
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BOSTON, JULY 26, 1856. 


JENNY LiInD AND HER LONDON CritTICs.— 
Human nature in its varieties seems to be about 
equally distributed in all countries. Everywhere, 
where genius and highest excellence are recog- 
nized and felt, you will see just about the same 
proportion of deniers and protesters, who de- 
clare they can see nothing in it, that the great 
artist’s, poet’s, hero’s success is all a mystery, 
and probably a humbug. Everywhere just so 
many persons, who will believe anything, resort 
to any silly or malicious explanation, rather than 
accept acknowledged excellence as genuine. 
When Jenny Lixp sang here she carried the 
masses with her, as she does everywhere ; she 
awakened that kind of enthusiasm which is a 
blessing in itself, in that it lifts the common mind 
above its every-day, dull, hacknied, unbelieving 
habit, and proves again to us that the ideal is as 
essential to our life as anything we eat or drink 
or wear; that in the ideal human souls most 
nearly touch and feel cach other, and the divine 
relationship and destiny. This remarkable ar- 
tist, possessed of the highest qualities, and in the 
fullest measure known to our day, which make 
up the great singer, appealed alike to high and 
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low, to popular instinct and to cultivated taste. 
The general voice acknowledged her. Yet the 
chorus of praise was always disturbed by some 
croaking, ill-omened sounds. There were not 





wanting those who could not or would not be- 
lieve the thing was genuine, who muttered hum- 
bug, trickery, cold and soulless throat imitation 
of ‘instruments, &e., who indulged, and to this 
day at every mention of ‘the singer’s name in- 
dulge, in petty sneers about “ ventriloquism.” It 
seems to be an impossibility for some natures, 
even with the help of considerable experience 
and technical knowledge in the externals of an 
art, to credit or conceive of excellence in spheres 
which transcend their own. What their scales 
cannot weigh is naught. What is morally, spirit- 
ually superior, what is truly imaginative and not 
conventional, offends and irritates them because 
(in all simplicity, not meaning it, but necessarily) 
it somewhat excludes them and their small ways 
of seeing, hearing, and of judging. When a 
musical critic “of long standing” habitually 
abuses Jenny Lind, you know at once the tone 
and temper of the man. 

In England Lip stood always first, where 
every great singer in her best days was so 
well known. Never more so than now. This 
last farewell visit of Madame Go_pscumipDT has 
been a series of the heartiest ovations. We have 
copied some of the most important notices of the 
London press. That of her last concert, which 
we copy from the Times to-day, is one in tone 
with nearly all of them. Yet there are crows 
among these birds also. On the principle of 
Audi alteram partem, we have copied the testi- 
mony of an unbeliever from the London Press. 
It is in the same sceptical tone, only not so vul- 
gar, as some of the criticisms which have ap- 
peared here. The amount of it is, the writer 
cannot conceive how it can be, that a singer can 
take so much deeper and wider hold upon the 
public than all others. Grisi, Sontag, Persiani, 
&e., are great singers, but they have not done it. 
Therefore it must be an illusion. The worthy 
public fancies it has received vastly more than 
has been actually given. Note what the writer 
says about her limited repertoire ; as if the few 
roles she sang in her brief career on the stage, 
and the oft-returning names of pieces (widely 
different, it must be owned, in character and 
style) in the programmes of her crowded con- 
certs, were all or even a tithe of the musical 
See what Mr. Benedict 


range of Jenny Lind! 
has said about it: 


| It would not be easy, in our time, to meet any 
cantatrice whomsoever, who could play and sing 
to you from memory, from the first note to the 
last, the Armida of Gluck, the Chateau de Mon- 
tenero ot Dalayrae, the Vestale of Spontini, the 
Deux Journeées of Cherubini, the operas of Mo- 
zart, Weber and Meyerbeer, the oratorios of 
Handel and Haydn, all the melodies of Mendels- 
sohn, of Franz Schubert, of Schumann, the Ma- 
zurkas and Etudes of Chopin, without counting a 
very extensive dramatic repertoire, comprising the 
scores of Rossini, Donizetti, Bellini, Verdi. — 

It would perhaps be yet more difficult to name 
an artiste, who could appreciate and comprehend 
these great schools, become penetrated with their 
| genius, preserve their local colors, and appropriate 
| to herself their styles. It would be almost impos- 
sible to find a musicienne, who could at sight de- 
| cipher the most difficult pieces, retain melodies of 
an irregular and unusual rhythm, and repeat them, 
after several days, as if she had created them her- 
self. Mlle. Lind unites these precious qualities. 








The insinuation about jealousy of other artists 
is mean enough ; and equally so the alleged dis- 
covery of the motive of the singer’s recent visit to 
England—to wit, to bring out her husband as 
a composer and another Mendelssohn! But it is 
easy to see that this stern dictum about the 
“marked mediocrity” of Orro GoLpscHMIDT 
is to be taken with not a few grains of allow- 
ance; for it accuses Mme. CLARA SCHUMANN 
of the same mistake in playing the piano compo- 
sitions of her husband. Now Ronertr Scuu- 
MANN’S compositions, English prejudices to the 
contrary, are known to have the merit of origi- 
nality, rare musicianship and beauty—many of 
them at least—although they may be open on 
some sides to criticism. 

If Jenny Lind would only visit us now, would 
it not be like the coming of the rain in Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah”? Our musical experience is 
wider than when she came before. We have 
heard more models to compare her with, and 
should appreciate her excellence more fully than 
we could before. 

— 
A Note from Mr. Crawford, the Sculptor. 
Newrport, R. I., Jury 22, 1856. 
To the Editor of Dwight’s Journal of Music. 

May L ask the favor of your giving publicity to 
the following explanation in reference to a misun- 
derstanding, which I supposed some months since 
had been sufficiently cleared up by your remarks in 
an article upon the inauguration of the Statue of 
Beethoven. 

I arrived here a few days since from Rome, and 
hasten to express my surprise at there having been 
any question regarding the right of proprietorship 
exercised by Mr. C. C. PERKINS in presenting the 
bronze statue of Beethoven to the Music Hall of 
your city. I find that attempts have been made to 
claim for me a portion of whatever thanks the public 
owe to Mr. Perkins for the liberality of his donation, 
by suggesting that he merely paid the expense re- 
quired for the model of the statue and its execution 
in bronze; while I gave my time and thought to the 
creation of it, as an acknowledgement of the obliga- 
tions I may be under for the appreciation your 
townsmen have conferred upon me. 

I desire that it may be distinctly understood, in 
justice to Mr. Perkins, that such a representation is 
without any foundation whatever. 

I shall only observe in reply to it, that when Mr. 
Perkins expressed to me his intention of ordering 
the bronze statue in question, I immediately request- 
ed that he would allow me to dedicate my time in 
the production of the model, as an indication of 
my esteem, and of my regard for the friendship with 
which he has honored me during many years. I 
need scarcely say that my friend insisted upon de- 
clining as strenuously as I insisted upon his accept- 
ing such a souvenir ; and that finally he was induced 
to accede to my wishes. I have only to add that I 
shall always consider the statue to be in every sense 
of the word the property of Mr. Perkins, and that I 
have no more right to question his disposition of it 
than I should have to claim any portion of the praise 
due to him for a donation without example, I be- 
lieve, in the city of Boston. Hoping that this sub- 
ject, which I regret to find is still a vexed one, may 
be set at rest forever by the explanation I have 
given, I remain very respectfully yours, 

Tuos. CRAWFORD. 


Se aa 
Beethoven’s Sonatas.—A Card. 

The subscribers to the new German stereotype edi- 
tion of Beethoven’s Piano-forte Sonatas, are respect- 
fully informed that a case of them has arrived, and 
that they are ready for delivery at the office of this 
Journal, 21 School St. The undersigned regrets ex- 
ceedingly the long delay which has attended their 
passage to this country, arising from their having 
been forwarded by a sailing vessel. A. W. THAYER. 





The Commencement festivities at Cambridge last 
week were enriched by a new element. In the eve- 
ning the “ Orpheus” Club, of about twenty singers, 
mostly Germans, from this city, encamped in the 
College yard, and remained till midnight, singing 
German and Latin songs, and drinking lager beer, 
with accompaniments of crackers and cheese. The 
students of course fraternized with a hearty welcome, 
and thus one of the pleasantest features of German 
student life was as it were engrafted on the American. 
President Walker’s levee, it is said, was somewhat 
deserted in favor of this musical encampment.... 
The Evening Gazette’s London correspondent, “ La 
Spia,” in speaking of Charles Kean’s production of 
“The Winter’s Tale,” at the Princess’s Theatre, 
recalls a well-known figure to Bostonians. He says: 
“One of the most pleasing things in the performance 
was the familiar, jolly, good-natured countenance 
and spectacles, with bald head attached, of J. L. 
Harron, (of ‘little fat man’ renown,) who presided 
over the orchestra, and who could not refrain from 
often joining his voice, in unison with the bassoon, 
double bass or some other instrument, to some of 
the quaint old music which accompanied some of the 
shepherd and bacchanalian dances of the piece.” 


Max Marerzek, in his new three years’ lease of 
the Academy of Music, has wisely and successfully 
insisted on the curtailing of the stockholders’ privi- 
lege, so fatal to all managers. He will charge stock- 
holders fifty cents each for the choice of reserved 
seats, and every seat not so secured by noon on the 
day of performance, will be freely sold to the first 
comer. There is now some chance of a paying sea- 
son of Italian opera in New York... .The Philadel- 
phia Bulletin translates the following items : 

The Cologne Gazette states that it is intended to 
build a monument to Hanper at Halle, his native 
town, and that a committee of the principal citizens 
has been formed for the purpose. 

On the 30th of June there died in Darmstadt, J. 
REICHEL, once celebrated as one of the first basso 
singers in Italy or Germany. He was for a long 
time attached to the opera in Darmstadt. The 
depth of his bass has seldom been equalled, and 
many of his parts. as for instance those of Sarastro, 
Osmin in the ‘ Elopement,’ Bertram, Marcel, will 
long be remembered as wonderfnl. Reichel was a 
Hungarian by birth, and a man of such colossal 
frame that one would have supposed his health im- 
pregnable to the ordinary attacks of disease, but he 
died in his 55th year. He bore, personally, a very 
high character. 


“Stella,” of the Worcester Palladium, says that 
“some of the finest music ever heard in that city was 
performed in the Catholic Church a week or two ago. 
If we are rightly informed, a mass by Mozart, and 
selections from Handel, Beethoven, &c., were given 
under able direction. Surely this is enough to move 
the heart of the sternest Know-Nothing. Why must 
all the best sacred music be confined to the Catholic 
church? Weekly we ask the question, as we hear 
fine voices singing nothing but psalm-tunes, the ma- 
jority of which are to the works of these old masters 
what Mother Goose is to Shakspeare !” 


The celebrated musician Cart Frrepricn Arent 
was one day walking in the streets of London with 
Lord Kelly. They passed a tavern, where they 
heard some one playing a concerto of Abel’s. “I 
should like to know who this conceited tavern vir- 
tuoso is,” said the lord. ‘ Who else can it be,” said 
Abel, “but the aceursed Cain?” ..... Here is an 
anecdote of another Abel : 

Joun ABELL was a native of England, at the time 
of the reign of Charles Second, and was celebrated 
for his fine counter-tenor voice. He was sent for at 
court; but evading to go by feigning some slight 
excuse, was commanded to attend. At the palace 
he was placed in a chair in the middle of a spacions 
hall, and suddenly drawn up to a great height, when 
the king and his attendants appeared in a gallery 
opposite to him. At the same time a number of 
wild bears were turned into the hall. The king bid 
him choose whether he would sing or be let down 
among the ferocious beasts. Abell chose the former, 
and declared afterwards that he never sang so well 
on any occasion before. From this circumstance 
originated the saying, ‘ The bird that can and won't 
sing, must be made to sing.” 
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TO THE HUMBLE BEE. 
BY R. W. EMERSON. 


Burly, dozing Humble Bee! 
Where thou art is clime for me. 
Let them sail for Porto Rique, 
Far-off heats through seas to seek, 
I will follow thee alone, 

Thou animated torrid zone ! 
Zigzag steerer, desert cheerer, 

Let me chase thy waving lines ; 
Keep me nearer, me thy hearer, 
Singing over shrubs and vines. 


Insect lover of the sun, 

Joy of thy dominion ! 

Sailor of the atmosphere, 
Swimmer through the waves of air, 
Voyager of light and noon, 
Epicurean of June, 

Wait, I prithee, till I come 
Within ear-shot of thy hum— 

All without is martyrdom. 


When the South wind, in May days, 
With a net of shining haze 
Silvers the horizon wall, 

And, with softness touching all, 
Tints the human countenance 
With a color of romance, 

And, infusing subtle heats, 
Turns the sods to violets, 

Thou in sunny solitudes, 

Rover of the underwoods, 

The green silence dost displace 
With thy mellow, breezy bass. 


Hot midsummer’s petted crone, 
Sweet to me thy drowsy tone, 

Telling of countless sunny hours, 
Long days and solid banks of flowers, 
Of gifts of sweetness without bound 
In Indian wildernesses found, 

Of Syrian peace, immortal leisure, 
Firmest cheer, and bird-like pleasure. 


Aught unsavory or unclean 
Hath my insect never seen, 

But violets and bilberry bells, 
Maple sap, and daffodils, 

Grass with green flag half-mast high, 
Succory to match the sky, 
Columbine with horn of honey, 
Scented fern and agrimony, 
Clover, catch-fly, adder’s tongue, 
And briar-roses, dwelt among ; 
All beside was unknown waste, 
All was picture as he past. 


Wiser far than human seer, 
Yellow-breech’d philosopher ! 
Seeing only what is fair, 

Sipping only what is sweet, 

Thou dost mock at fate and care, 
Leave the chaff and take the wheat. 
When the fierce north-western blast 
Cools sea and land so far and fast, 
Thou already slumberest deep— 
Woe and want thou canst outsleep— 
Want and woe, which torture us, 
Thy sleep makes ridiculous. 
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Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England) 
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NOVELLO’S COLLECTIONS OF GLEES, 
MADRIGALS, PART-SONGS, &c. 


Novello’s Glee-Hive. 

A Collection of Popular GLers and MapRiGALs, in Vocal Score, 
with ad. lib. Accompaniment for Piano-forte. Complete 
in 8 vols. Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettering. 
Price $2 each volume. 

These volumes contain eighty-three of the best Glees and 
Madrigals by standard ancient and modern English composers. 
Among them will be found some of the finest Glees of Attwood, 
Calcott, the Earl of Mornington, Spofforth, Stevens, Webbe, 
&e. Each Glee and Madrigal is printed separately, at prices 
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Novello’s Part-Song Book. 


In One Volume, handsomely bound in cloth, with illuminated 
lettering. 

This work consists of new Glees and Part-Songs, by the best 
modern composers—among others, Bishop, Benedict, Macfar- 
ren, Rimbault, Wesley, &c.,—with reprints of some of the best 
Madrigals by ancient composers, and Part-Songs by eminent 
German composers, set to English poetry. Each Glee and 
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Vocal parts to the whole work, 25 cents each part ; Vocal parts 
to separate Glees, &c., 8 cents per set. 
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mired German Composers, with English Poetry. 

This collection is principally for male voices. Twenty nine 
books, each containing about six Glees, in separate Vocal parts, 
with separate Piano-forte accompaniment, have been published, 
and the issue is continued—the new books being received by 
J. A. Novello immediately on their publication in London.— 
Price 88 cents each book. 
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important Musical Works; and, in addition, three or four 
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cents. Nos. 1 to 48, (Vols I. and II.) bound in cloth, with 
Index, $1,75; Nos. 49 to 96, (Vols. ITT. and 1V.) bound in 
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Garcia's s Complete School of Singing. 


JUST PUBLISHED:—A Complete School of Singing, in 
which the Art is clearly developed in a series of Instructions 
and appropriate Examples, to which are added Exercises, 
written and composed by MANUEL GARCIA. 

Published by Oliver pinata 115 Washington St. 





O MUSIC TEACHERS. — A Professor of Music, 

well established in one of the most desirable cities in the 
Middle States, wishes to remove to Boston, and would like to 
exchange situations with some competent and gentlemanly 
teacher here, who, on account of health or other reasons, might 
prefer to liveina more Southern climate. Application may 
be made at this office. 


J. M. MOZART, 


BASSO. 


RESIDENCE, 9 MARION STREET, BOSTON. 
Address Richardson’s Musical Exchange, 282 Washington St. 
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Gives Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
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lessons, two a week ; $80 per naman of 12 lessons, one a week. 
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THE CASTLE IN THE WILDERNESS, 


HIS beautiful Art novel, by Mme. Gzeorcz Sand, just 
completed in the Journal of Music, for which it was ex- 
pressly translated, has been reprinted in a neat pamphlet, and 
may be had at this office, and at the periodical and bookstores, 
Price 15 cents. Copies sent by mail post-paid, for 18 cents. 


JOB PRINTING 


DESCRIPTION NEATLY AND PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED AT THE OFFICE OF 


EDWARD L. BALCH, 
No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 
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ZEW Ss’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





P. F. DODGE, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
10 Beach St. Boston, and W. Cambridge, Ms. 

0G>PIANOS FOR SALE OR TO LET. 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
HAVE REMOVED TO 
No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 


J. TRENKLE, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 











SIG. AUGUSTO BENDELARI, 
RESIDENCE, No. 86 PINCKNEY ST. 


c A R L 77 A USE 

FFERS his services as Instructor in Thorough Bass and 

in the higher branches of Piano playing. The attention 

of Amateurs, Professional Teachers, and others who may wish 

to accomplish themselves for public concert playing, or teach- 
ing, is respectfully requested. 

Mr. Hause may be addressed at the music stores of Nathan 

Richardson, 282 Washington St., or G. P. Reed & Co., 17 Tre- 

mont Row, 


L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
265 Washington Street, Boston. 


G. ANDRE & CO.’S 

Wepot of Foreign and Bomestic Music, 
19 S. NINTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, 

(East side,) PHILADELPHIA. 


(G>A catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has just been published. Music and Musie 
Books imported to order, as heretofore, from Germany, Italy, 
France and maene. 











DW IGHT’S JOURN ‘AL OF MUSIC, 
A Paper of Art and Literature, 
Published every Saturday, at 21 School St. Boston. 


Two Dollars per annum, in advance. 


Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Music, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature; 
including, from time to time—1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas ; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, &c. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 8. Musical News from all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 5. Essays om 
musital styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
struihents, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in its 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the 
Chussh, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, &c. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, &c. 8. Original and Selected Poems, &e. 

(G>Back numbers, from the commencement, can be fur- 
nished._— Address J. 8S. DWIGHT, 21 Scnoo. Sr. Bosron. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


First insertion, per line............ eocerveccee 
Each subsequent insertion, per line. 
For one column, ag lines) frst insertion. m 
Do ach subsequent. oes 
Special notices ( leased), oush insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance : for yearly adve. 
quarterly in advance. 
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